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THE RUSSIAN DOUMA 

BY I. A. HOTJRWICH 
Washington, D. C. 

The present Douma is the outgrowth of well-nigh a century of agita- 
tion dating back to the secret societies which brought about the un- 
successful military insurrection of December 26, 1825. 

There is an apocryphal story which has gained currency through 
the efforts of friendly English journalists, to the effect that Czar 
Alexander II was about to proclaim a constitution on the very day 
when the bomb of the terrorists blasted the hopes of the liberal por- 
tion of the nation. The story would make a fitting climax for "The 
mysteries of the court of St. Petersburg." The pretended " consti- 
tution," however, has since been published and appears to have been 
nothing but a scheme to create a number of special commissions, 
with a limited measure of popular representation and with the power 
to make recommendations to the Imperial Council. 

The Imperial order creating the Bouliguin Commission which was 
instructed to frame a bill for a representative assembly was promul- 
gated on March 18, 1905, in response to popular agitation, which 
assumed considerable proportions during the war with Japan. In 
order to stave off the danger of internal troubles while the army was 
engaged with a foreign enemy in the far East, the Government was re- 
signed to concede some privileges to the people, but it would yield 
none of its autocratic power. This resulted in the proclamation of 
the Imperial edict of August the 19th of the same year, creating a con- 
sultative assembly; the electoral franchise was to be based upon a 
property qualification. The qualification for city voters was fixed 
at such a high figure that many of the members of the learned pro- 
fessions were excluded from the franchise. On the other hand the 
peasantry was favored in preference to other classes of the people. 
The Bureaucracy believed that the ignorant peasantry would act as 
a bulwark against the radical aspirations of the intellectuals. 
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54 PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Had the Bouliguin constitution been proclaimed a few years be- 
fore, it would have been hailed by all classes of the people as a great 
advance on the road towards popular self-government, but coming as 
it did at the time when the democratic agitation had forced its way 
through all bureaucratic dams and united citizens in all stations of 
life into a federation of professional associations, farmers' alliances, 
railway brotherhoods, etc., the Boulguin constitution only added 
fuel to the flames. The general strike in October of the same year 
forced the Czar to sign the manifesto of October the 30th by which it 
was decreed "that no law shall take effect without the approval of 
the Imperial Douma", the administration being instructed at the 
same time to frame a provisional amendment to the election law ex- 
tending the voting privilege to the disfranchised classes of the people. 
"The further development of the principle of universal suffrage" 
was left by the manifesto to be worked out "in the newly established 
legislative order." 

The election law of December 24, 1905, granted a few grudging 
concessions to the several classes of citizens who had been active in 
the great October political strike. The franchise was extended' to 
all railway employees with the exception of those engaged in "menial 
service," to all commercial clerks holding a license, to all tenants 
renting separate apartments and to all operatives in factories employ- 
ing more than fifty hands. The elections, however, were indirect; 
the voters were divided into curiae, each being entitled to send a 
specified number of delegates to the provincial electoral college, by 
which the members of the Douma were to be elected. In some in- 
stances the will of the voters was to be sifted through a dolable and 
even a triple sieve . Thus the operatives of each factory elected a shop 
delegate at their, own shop meeting; the shop delegates of the whole 
election district met together and chose electors for the labor curia; 
these latter met jointly with representatives of other curiae in the 
electoral college by which members of the Douma were elected. The 
apportionment of the electoral vote among the several curiae of voters 
was extremely unequal. All factory operatives were entitled to 
choose throughout the empire 236 electors; while the rest of the city 
voters were allowed 3455. The ratio of representation for each class 
was about as follows: rural property, 1 elector to 2,000 population; 
city real estate and business, one elector to 4,000 population.; peas- 
antry, one elector to 30,000 population; factory operatives, one 
elector to 90,000 population. 
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The concessions of the government did not pacify the people. Dis- 
turbances broke out in all parts of the country. In order to keep the 
spirit of unrest in cheeky martial law was proclaimed practically over 
the whole Empire. Under such extraordinary circumstances the 
elections to the first Douma were held. Political meetings were pro- 
hibited in effect. Newspapers were suppressed. All opposition par- 
ties were put under the ban. The official telegraph agency deliber- 
ately omitted all mention of the party affiliation of the successful 
candidates. Trumped up charges were preferred against men of 
note, who were considered political leaders, in order to make them 
inehgible. In this way Professor Milukoff was kept out of the first 
Douma. Immediately after the campaign was over the charges were 
dropped. 

By these means the Government hoped to secure the election of an 
assembly obedient to the will of the Bureaucracy. It succeeded only 
in fining nearly one-half of the seats (212 out of a total of 448) with 
"non-partisan" members, that is, new men without any previous 
political affiliations. The great majority of them were peasants. 
But born leaders immediately came to the front, such as Aladin 
and other farmers' sons who like him had studied in colleges and 
universities, and it took them but httle time to organize one-half of 
these "non-partisan" members into the "Group of Toil." Three- 
fourths of the Douma (73 per cent) were thus enrolled in one or 
another of the opposition parties. Moreover nearly all of the "non- 
partisan" members voted with the opposition. The supporters of 
the Government numbered 16 members and most of these were 
moderate liberals. The address of the Douma to the Czar, in which 
the demands of the people were formulated was passed by a unani- 
mous vote, five dissenting members under the leadership of the late 
Count Heyden not voting, in order to make this expression of the will 
of the people unanimous. 

The first Douma was the subject of considerable criticism on the 
part of foreign observers. It was accused of being an assembly of 
talkers. The historian, however, in passing judgment on the short 
lived career of the first Douma should not lose sight of the conditions 
under which it was elected. If "government by committee" be 
deemed the highest stage in the evolution of democratic government, 
it must be remembered that this achievement has been attained in 
this country after a century of congressional history. In the American 
Congress the slate for the various committees is sometimes made a 
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year in advance of the opening of a new congress. In Russia many 
of the members of the first Doimia were in prison or in exile a year 
before the opening of its session, while others had prior to their elec- 
tion to the Douma never participated even in a debating society, in- 
asmuch as under section 318 of the Russian Penal Code, which is 
still in force, a debating society is a criminal conspiracy. The first 
Douma at the opening of its session had no rules of procedure. The 
appointment of committees in a parliamentary body presupposes the 
existence of organized political parties. The members affiliated 
with each political party have been elected on a definite platform. 
The places on the various committees being apportioned among mem- 
bers of all poHtical parties, all sides to every question are assured of 
a hearing. In the first Douma, however, where nearly one-half of the 
members were merely "favorite sons," every one was in duty bound 
to give expression to the grievances of his constituency. The absence 
of a public discussion of the political issues before election had accord- 
ingly to be made up for by a discussion on the floor of the Doiuna pre- 
liminary to the reference of a bill to a committee. 

Nevertheless the first Douma, judged by the standards of efficiency 
of older legislative bodies, made a fairly creditable record for one short 
session. It passed a law abolishing capital punishment. The bill 
was carried by a unanimous vote in the Douma, but it was laid at 
rest in a committee of the Imperial Council. A number of bills 
were referred to committees; chief among them were acts dealing 
with the following subjects: (1) equaUty of all citizens before the 
law; (2) immunity of the citizen from arrest without due process of 
law; (3) freedom of assemblage; (4) freedom of association; (5) free- 
dom of the press; (6) reform of local government; (7) land reform. 

The work of the Douma could have been facilitated by the Govern- 
ment, which under the Russian constitution has the right of initiating 
legislation. It must be borne in mind that the act creating the Douma 
did not repeal any of the numerous statutes denying the subjects of 
the Czar the most elementary rights and liberties enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of all civilized countries. The manifesto of October 30, 1905, in- 
structed the administration "to grant to the population firm founda- 
tions of civil liberty upon the principles of real security of person, free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage and of 
association." It therefore became the duty of the cabinet to embody 
these principles into bills for the consideration of the Douma. But 
the legislative initiative of the Government during the existence of 
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the first Douma exhausted itself in the introduction of two bills: 
(1) An act to provide for the establishment of a laundry at the 
University of Juriew (Dorpat); (2) An act to provide for the 
maintenance of a hot-house at the same university. 

After the Douma had almost unanimously passed a vote of want 
of confidence in the government its cooperation with the latter be- 
came impossible. The Douma was dissolved on July 21, 1906, 
after a brief existence of 72 days. It was a foregone conclusion that 
a new election upon the same basis of representation must result in 
the defeat of the Government at the polls. The election law, how- 
ever, could be amended only by the Douma. Still the Government 
found a way out of the dilemma. The intricacies of the election law 
were submitted for construction to the First Department of the Sen- 
ate, which is a bureaucratic tribunal having jurisdiction in matters 
of "administrative justice" (according to European terminology). 
The interpretations of the Senate uniformly tended to create new 
restrictions of the right of suffrage. Every method was resorted to in 
order to thwart the free exercise of the voting franchise by the oppo- 
sition. To quote but one example, the form of the ballot was de- 
vised with a view to confusing the opposition voters in the cities. 
All technical matters relating to elections are under the law regulated 
by the Minister of the Interior. Under the rules issued by the Min- 
ister, blank ballots were prepared by the municipal governments 
and each voter was served at his residence with two copies, one of 
which was to be filled out with the full names, titles and addresses of 
the candidates. In great cities there were half a dozen or more can- 
didates to be voted for. It was accordingly expected that this catch 
ballot would practically disfranchise the common people, for the 
majority of the ballots would be spoiled. "Incorporated political 
parties," however, that is, those supporting the Government, were 
granted the privilege of obtaining from the city government any 
desired number of blank ballots for distribution among the voters. 
In this maimer all administration parties were enabled to have their 
ballots printed. 

Nevertheless such was the general disaffection of the people that 
the second' Douma proved to be more radical than the first. 

' The membership of the second Douma was divided according to political 
affiliation as follows: 

Social Democrats 66 

Social Revolutionists 36 
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The Socialists and the Laborites together controlled 43 per cent of 
all seats, the more moderate opposition parties together 36 per cent, 
whereas the Government could rely upon the votes of only 55 out 
of a total of 504 members, and with the support of the non-partisan 
members it could control only 21 per cent of the total vote. 

The fate of the Douma was sealed from the day its political com- 
plexion became known. The Government decided upon a coup d'etat. 
A new election law was carefully drawn up in the privacy of the de- 
partments, with the object of reapportioning the representation among 
the several classes of the people in such a manner as to insure under 
all circumstances the election of a majority favoring the Government. 
It was self-evident that such a bill could never pass the Douma. 
Therefore, on June 3 (16), 1907, the second Douma was dissolved and 
a new election law was proclaimed by an Imperial order of the same 
date, in direct violation of the Manifesto of October 30, 1905, and 
of sec. 87 of the Fundamental Law, expressly providing that the elec- 
tion law could not be amended without the consent of the Douma. 
Under the new election law the number of electors chosen by the 
peasantry has been reduced from 40 to 22 per cent of the total niun- 
ber; at the same time the number of electors chosen by the large 
landed proprietors has been increased from 33 per cent to 50 per cent. 
The owners of city real estate have been segregated into a separate 
curia, which chooses 13 per cent of all the electors. All other city 
voters elect 11 per cent of the total number of electors. In this man- 
ner large property interests are assured 63 per cent of the total elec- 
toral vote. In order to insure the predominance of the Russian race 
in the Domna, the new law empowers the Minister of the Interior, 



Populistic Socialists 15 

Laborites 101 

Constitutional Democrats 91 

Poles 46 

Moslems 28 

Cossacks 17 

Total opposition 399 

Octobrists and Moderates 43 

Monarchists 12 

Non-partisan 50 

Total for the Government 105 
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in those sections of the country where the Russians form a minority 
of the population, to segregate them into a separate curia entitled to 
choose its own representatives. Thus a handful of Russian officials 
in the city of Warsaw elect one member to the Douma, and the rest 
of the population of the city another. The representation of Poland 
in the Douma has been reduced from 36 to but 14, and the representa- 
tion of the Caucasus from 27 to 10, because the voters of these sec- 
tions have been arrayed on the side of the opposition. The ratio of 
representation in Poland is one representative to 671,000 inhabitants, 
in the Caucasus 1 to 850, whereas in the rest of European Russia 
it is 1 to 234,000 inhabitants. For the same reasons the representa- 
tion of Siberia has been cut down from 46 to 15. 

Under the election law of December 24, 1905, the peasant delega- 
tion in the provincial electoral college was entitled to choose indepen- 
dently of all other electors one member of the Douma to represent 
the peasant curia. In those provinces where the factory operatives 
were entitled to a separate class representation the same privilege 
was enjoyed by the labor electors. The principle of class repre- 
sentation has been retained in the new law with the important modi- 
fication, however, that now the peasant and labor representatives in 
the Douma are chosen by the entire electoral college. Thus if all 
the peasant electors but one belong to opposition parties and the one 
exception is a supporter of the Government, he is certain to be chosen 
by the Government majority of the electoral college. 

It is needless to go into further details The Government was con- 
fident of the support of the large property interests, and the new 
election law secured for the Government a majority in the third 
Douma. There is a minority of representatives of the opposition 
parties to give the Douma the appearance of a parliament in the eyes 
of the outside world. There is even a sprinHing of Sociahst repre- 
sentatives who have been returned by the factory operatives and the 
peasantry of the Caucasus and Siberia.^ To the uninitiated outsider 

2 The membership of the third Douma is distributed according to party- 
affiliation as follows: 

Government Parties 

The Right (Supporters of Autocracy) 151 

The Centre (Octobrists) 124 

Non-partisan 18 

Total 293 
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the presence of fifteen Socialist members in the Douma may appear 
as evidence of a substantial degree of political liberty enjoyed by 
the people of Russia under the liberal rule of Mr. Stolypin. The 
fact is that this was possible only because every elector representing 
the factory operatives and the peasants in the sections named were 
Sociahsts and the majority of the electoral college had no one else 
to choose from. 

At last the Government has secured a majority in the Douma with 
which it can cooperate. The third Douma has completed three 
years of its five year term. This is long enough to demonstrate the 
practical working of the new order. The question may now be put, 
What are the powers of the Douma and what has it accomplished? 

The Manifesto of Ocotber 30, 1905, made the Douma a coordinate 
branch of the legislative power. Yet while no law can take effect with- 
out the approval of the Douma, neither can it take effect without the 
approval of the Imperial Council, in which the majority of the mem- 
bers hold their seats by appointment of the Czar, who has moreover 
the veto power. Such a system bears within it the danger of legis- 
lative stagnation in case of a deadlock between the monarch and the 
popular branch of the legislature. The Government provided against 
it in the revised edition of the Fundamental Law, which was pub- 
lished on April 23 (May 6), 1906, only four days before the opening 
of the session of the first Douma. This edition contains an amend- 
ment (section 87) which empowers the government during recess of 
the Douma to enact urgent legislation by executive order, provided 
that the laws so enacted must be introduced into the Douma within 
two months of the opening of its next session. The smuggling of 
this amendment into a revised edition of the organic law constituted 
in itself a usurpation of exclusive legislative power, which the Crown 
had abdicated by the Manifesto of October 30, 1905. That section 
87 of the Fundamental Law is not needed to provide for emergen- 
cies, is made clear by reference to section 4 of the Constitution of the 

The Left (Opposition') 

Constitutional Democrats 52 

Progressives 39 

Social Democrats 15 

Laborites 14 

Poles and Lithuanians 18 

Moslems 9 

Total 147 
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Douma, under which the Czar reserves the power to call the Douma 
in extra session. But section 87 enables the government to legis- 
late without the consent of the Douma. Should the Douma be in- 
clined to withhold its approval from acts promulgated by the Govern- 
ment by virtue of that section, the Czar may dissolve the Douma. 
In this manner these extra-parliamentary l&ws can remain in force 
until the election of a Douma that will do the will of the Government. 

That this is not mere speculation, is illustrated by the recent reform 
of the laws relating to communal land tenure among the peasantry. 
The form of peasant land tenure was under consideration by several 
government commissions, beginning with the commission which 
inaugurated the emancipation of the peasantry in 1861, down to the 
commission appointed after the peasant disturbances of 1902. It 
had been the subject of scientific investigation and public discussion 
for more than half a century preceding the revolution of 1905. It was 
the paramount question in the first Doimia. After the dissolution 
of the latter and three months before the assembling of the second 
Douma the government proclaimed the Act of November the 9th 
(22), 1906, amending the laws relating to communal tenure of land 
and authorizing the partition of communal lands among the members 
of the peasant communes. It is obvious that a great reform in 
social legislation, which had been pending for half a century, 
could have been postponed for three months until the opening of 
the session of the second Douma, or even for a year until the opening 
of the third Douma, to permit of a thorough consideration of the 
whole problem in regular legislative order. As it was, the Govern- 
ment had four years within which to carry out its plans of reform of 
property relations, before the third Douma approved its action nunc 
pro tunc? 

This is not an isolated example. In the interval between the 
dissolution of the first and the assembling of the second Douma, 60 
laws were promulgated by order of the Czar, pursuant to section 87. 
This practice has not ceased with the election of the third Douma, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Government now has a safe majority 
in support of its policies. 

The power of the administration in Russia is at present more ab- 
solute and its rule more oppressive, than it ever was in the darkest 
days before the Revolution. But the Douma is at best powerless 

"Act of June 14 (27), 1910. 
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to bring relief to the people, inasmuch as by another unconstitutional 
amendment to the organic law (section 15 of the Act of May 6, 
1906), the Czar has reserved to himself the right to suspend the oper- 
ation of ordinary laws, to invest the administration with sunmiary 
powers, and to proclaim martial law. 

The most effective weapon with which a legislative assembly can 
resist the aggressions of the crown is the control of the representatives 
of the people over the public purse. The Russian Government, how- 
ever, had the foresight to disarm the Douma by incorporating another 
amendment in the revised edition of the organic law, providing that 
should the Douma fail to pass the appropriation bill for the ensuing 
fiscal year, the appropriations of the previous year remain in force 
(section 116). The budget rights of the Douma are further cur- 
tailed by the "Provisional Rules" of March 8 (21), 1906, which ante- 
date the revised edition of the organic law and were likewise enacted 
in disregard of the rights of the Douma conceded by the Manifesto 
of October 30, 1905. By these rules 70 per cent of the appropriations 
for all departments of the government were fixed in advance, leaving, 
however, to the Douma, the privilege of raising those appropriations 
in its discretion. Certainly, it is within the power of the Douma 
to repeal the Provisional Rules of 1906. But the first and the 
second Douma were dissolved before they had time to reach the con- 
sideration of the budget. Nine days after the opening of the third 
Douma, on November 10 (23), 1907, the Constitutional-Democratic 
party introduced a bill for the repeal of those rules, but withdrew 
it in favor of a compromise resolution urging upon the government 
"the desirability of a modification of the Rules of the 8th of March." 
The resolution was carried by a majority vote, but the Government 
has so far paid no heed to the wishes of the Douma. The natural 
course for a parliamentary body jealous of its prerogatives would 
have been to pass the Constitutional-Democratic bill. But it must 
be understood that the repeal of the Provisional Rules by the Douma 
would in itself have been of no effect, unless the Imperial Council 
concurred in the bill, and even then it could have been vetoed by the 
Czar. All the Douma could have done, would have been to refuse 
to vote the appropriation bill. This would have resulted in a deadlock 
between the Doiuna and the Government and would most likely have 
ended in the dissolution of the third Douma. Thus, whatever may 
be the theoretical rights of the Douma, in fact the budget is "armor- 
plated," as they say in Russia, against attack from the Douma. 
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The dominant position in the third Douma is held by the "party 
of October 17," which claims to stand upon the platform announced 
in the Manifesto of October 17 (30), 1905. As stated above, the 
Manifesto pledged to the people the enactment of laws which would 
assure to the citizen immunity from arrest without due process of 
law, freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage 
and of association. This was a broad legislative program, but the 
activity of the third Douma has been remarkably barren of results. 
The only reform measure that has been passed by the Douma during 
these three years, is the Religious Denominations Act, which per- 
mits every citizen to withdraw from the established church and join 
any other denomination. This is substantially not more than a re- 
enactment of the ukase of April 12 (25), 1905, on religious tolerance, 
proclaimed by the Czar before the creation of the Douma. No 
citizen, however, is allowed to withdraw from all church affiliation. 
The amendment proposed by the opposition to make affiliation with 
a religious denomination optional, was defeated in the Douma. 

The third Douma has shown itself a willing agent of the Bureau- 
cracy. It has changed nothing in the Russian scheme of Govern- 
ment. It has acted as the instrument of the Russian Bureaucracy 
in destroying the constitutional liberties of Finland. The perma- 
nency of the Douma as an institution would therefore seem to be 
assured. Still even that much cannot be said with any degree of 
certainty. The Minister of Justice, Mr. Stcheglovitov, has declared 
on the floor of the Douma that "thank God, we have as yet no parlia^ 
ment." Sec. 4 of the Fundamental Law still proclaims that "the 
sovereign autocratic power belongs to the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias." Premier Stolypin has publicly expressed the view that, not- 
withstanding the manifesto of October 30, 1905, the form of govern- 
ment in Russia is still an autocracy. 

That these utterances are not mere conventional forms of speech, 
but that they accurately define the real correlation of powers in the 
Russian state, is shown by the following incident. During the ses- 
sion of the second Douma a bill was introduced by the Government 
to provide for a number of offices on the general staff of the navy. 
The bill was passed in the Douma, but was defeated in the Imperial 
Coimcil. The reactionary majority of the Imperial Council held 
that matters relating to the army and navy are exempt by the organic 
law from consideration by the legislative branch of the Government, 
being within the prerogative of the Czar. The Cabinet reintroduced 
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the same bill in the third Douma, where it was again carried. This 
time the Imperial Council by a large majority concurred in the action 
of the Douma. But the Czar vetoed the bill of his own cabinet, 
assigning as a ground for this extraordinary action that by virtue 
of sec. 96 of the Fundamental Law all legislative matters in respect 
to the army and navy are within the prerogative of the Monarch.^ 
In reality, sec. 96 of the Fundamental Law vests in the Czar the power 
to regulate by executive order all matters pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of the army, "provided the same do not call for new expendi- 
tures from the treasury." The strained construction of section 96 
by the Czar was at variance with its interpretation by his own legal 
advisers. In any constitutional monarchy such a conflict would have 
terminated in the resignation of the cabinet. The Russian premier 
and his colleagues, however, are not responsible constitutional minis- 
ters, but merely servants of the autocratic Czar. It was quite proper 
for them to obey the will of their sovereign master and to remain 
in office. 

There are optimists in Russia who believe that the Douma, with 
all its limitations, is still a great factor for the political education of 
the people. It must be remembered, however, that under the excep- 
tional laws now in force, no political meetings of any sort are per- 
mitted in Russia. Even members of the Dovmia are denied permits 
to hold public meetings for reporting to their constituents the pro- 
ceedings of the Douma. The rigid censorship exercised by the ad- 
ministration over the local press has left very few independent news- 
papers in the country, while the chiefs of the local administration are 
vested with the power to prohibit the circulation of metropolitan 
dailies within their districts. Editors of country papers are not in- 
frequently fined and imprisoned for reprinting items from the metro- 
politan press. Under such conditions the educational influence of 
the Doxmia as yet remains a purely academic proposition. 

< Imperial Rescript of April 27 (May 10), 1910. 



